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THE FUR SEAL OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 

Arotocephalus galapagoensis Heller 

By Charles Haskins Townsend 
Director New York Aquarium 

According to the meager records at present available, it is 
about thirty-five years since organized sealing operations at the 
Galapagos Islands terminated. The supply of fur seals, originally 
abundant but declining for nearly a century, was exhausted. 

The last of these records relates to the taking of 224 seals by 
the sealing schooner Julia E. Whalen of San Francisco, in charge 
of Captain W. P. Noyes. This vessel was accompanied by two 
naturalists, Edmund Heller and Robert E. Snodgrass, for the purpose 
of making collections for the zoological department of Stanford 
University. The voyage lasted ten months (1898-1899) during 
which every island of the group was visited. The catch was small 
as compared with those made by sealing vessels a decade or so 
earlier. 

The fur seal of the Galapagos, long known to naturalists as 
Arctocephalus philippic so named by Peters in 1866, was described 
by Heller in 1904 as A. galapagoensis. 1 It is probable that Peters 
had no specimens from these islands, and assumed that the Gala¬ 
pagos seal was not different from that inhabiting Juan Fernandez 
and Masafuero off the coast of Chili, where hundreds of thousands 
of fur seals were taken during the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 

The capture of several living fur seals at the Galapagos in 1932 
and 1933 by Captain G. Allan Hancock of Los Angeles, California, 
owner and master of the cruiser Valero III , has made available for 
study the only specimens of this seal that have been taken since 
1906. At that time a single specimen was secured by R. H. Beck. 
During recent years the Galapagos fur seal has been regarded as 

1 Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci. 1904. 3d series. Vol. III. No. 7. pp. 245-48. 
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Fig. 15. Galapagos fur seal, Arctocephalus galapagoensis Heller. Adult male. Zoo¬ 
logical Garden, San Diego, California. 
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probably extinct. Captain Hancock is to be felicitated on its re¬ 
discovery. 

The living seals, six or eight in number, were presented by 
Captain Hancock to the Zoological Garden at San Diego, California, 
where the accompanying photographs were made. Three of these 
seals, that died some months later, were sent (in the flesh) to the 
writer by Dr. H. M. Wegeforth, President of the Zoological Society 
of San Diego, who accompanied Captain Hancock on his second 
voyage. The skins and skeletons are now in the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York. The skins will be mounted as a 
group showing adult male, adult female, and young. 

The photographs reproduced herewith are of decided interest, 
being the only ones known of this rare seal. Their publication was 
the principal motive in the preparation of this paper. We at least 
know what the animal looks like. It can hardly be numerous any¬ 
where in the archipelago. The writer, on the lookout for it during 
four voyages to the Galapagos, found no indication of its presence. 
The survivors must have hidden by day in caves protected by 
rocky shores where boat landings are hazardous. Those taken by 
Captain Hancock's party were hidden in a dark crevice in the rocks. 

Photographs of the living seals were received from the San 
Diego Zoological Society some time before their frozen bodies 
arrived. Being well acquainted with the northern fur seal ( Callor - 
hinus alascanus) as observed personally on the Pribilof Islands, it 
seemed as though the ancestors of the Galapagos seal must have 
come from the north, rather than the south. The photographs 
were at once compared with some made on the Pribilofs. The 
resemblance was striking and the arrival of the Galapagos seals was 
awaited with great interest. 

According to the photographs of the adult male, the head is 
short snouted and distinctly higher than in Arotocephalus, the 
body proportionately thicker and the fore limb broader. The skull, 
however, is comparable with that of Arctocephalus and not of 
Callorhinus . Among the skulls of the former that were examined, 
were those collected by the writer many years ago in the Straits of 
Magellan and on the beaches at the Galapagos. There was also 
available the skull of an adult male Arctocephalus of Guadalupe 
Island, Lower California. 

It seems necessary, therefore, despite the resemblance of the 
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living animal to the northern species, to use the name given by 
Heller. In the absence of other skulls and photographs, one can 
only speculate vaguely as to whether the unexpected physiognomy 
of the Galapagos seal might be the result of some infiltration of 
blood of the northern species in its ancestry. Were more skulls 
available for comparison some light might be thrown on this point. 
Might there be two types of the Arotocephalus skull at the Galapagos? 
Delano writing in 1800 says, “I think a vessel might procure several 
thousand.” Darwin, at the Galapagos a century ago, did not see 
the fur seal, but mentions the presence of a sealing vessel “a few 
years since/' 

Little is known of the habits of the Galapagos fur seal. Heller, 
who saw many, says that it is resident, little migratory, the climate 
has little change, formerly in rookeries, more wary than the sea lion, 
hides in crevices; no well-defined rookeries now, pups of various 
sizes in December, and that it was seen on the roughest parts of 
coasts. 

The weather-worn skulls we found at the Galapagos in 1888 
were referred by Merriam to Arotocephalus. This widely distributed 
southern genus anciently found its way as far north as Lower 
California, where a small colony persists. 

There is no record of Callorhinus being found south of its winter 
limit at Point Conception in southern California, but its Pribilof 
breeding base in Bering Sea is no farther from the Equator than 
that of Arctocephalus at Cape Horn. The coloration of the male 
specimen at hand is similar to that described by Heller: “Above 
dark brown, sometimes grizzled with grayish, becoming more 
grayish and yellowish about the face; below lighter, the sides of the 
belly'fchocolate brown; limbs above like the back, distinctly becoming 
lighter brownish; naked parts blackish." 
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Fur Seals Taken at the Galapagos Islands 

(Partial Record) 

While great numbers of fur seals have been taken at the Gala¬ 
pagos Islands, the records at present available to the writer yield 
a total of only 22,508 skins. The late Captain Haritwen, at the 
Galapagos in 1880, informed the writer that several vessels from 
San Francisco made profitable voyages prior to 1880. 

Number Value 


1816—Fanning (“Voyage”). 8,000 

1825—Morrell (“Voyage”). 5,000 

1843—Ship Hector, whaler, Narborough Island. 14 

1872-1880—Capt. Chas. W. Reed, four voyages. 6,000 

1880—Capt. Charles Haritwen of Alameda, Calif, be¬ 
tween June 28 and August 30, at Culpepper, Albemarle, 

Narborough, Tower and Wenman Islands. 261 $ 5. each 

1882—Capt. Haritwen stated that in 1880 another vessel 

took. 800 

1885—Capt. F. M. Gaffney, schr. Hancock, between Aug. 

30 and Dec. 8, took. 1,000 

1887—Capt. Samuel Smith of San Francisco. 1,200 $ 7. each 

1897-1899—Capt. W. P. Noyes, of San Francisco, schr. 

Julia E. Whalen. 224 $10. each 

1906—Mr. R. H. Beck, schr. Academy, Sept. 15. Tower 

Island. 1 

1932-1933—Capt. G. Allan Hancock of Los Angeles. 

Cruiser Valero III. (live specimens). 8 


Total.. 22,508 


Measurements of Perfect Skull of Male* 

Arctocephalus galapagoensis, Heller 

Greatest basal length. 212 mm. (In Heller’s type 213 mm.) 


Same in skull from Straits of Magellan. 258 mm. 

Basal length (gnathion to basion). 202 mm. 

Basilar length of Hensel (basion to incisors). 198 mm. 

Palatine length (gnathion to postpalatal notch). 99 mm. 

Postpalatal length (postpalatal notch to basion). 103 mm. 


* Measurements by C. H. Townsend and H. E. Anthony 
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Fig. 16. Arctocephalus galapagoensis Heller. Galapagos Islands. 1933. Adult male 
Photograph from American Museum of Natural History. 
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Zygomatic breadth. 132 mm. (In Heller’s type 135 mm.) 

Lateral series of teeth (canine to last molar inclusive). 68 mm. 

Same in skull from Straits of Magellan. 77 mm. 

Distance between canines. 26 mm. 

Distance between 3rd pair of molariform teeth. 27 mm. 

Same in skull from Straits of Magellan. 31 mm. 

Breadth (anteroposterior) of zygomatic root of maxilla between 

inferior lip of antorbital foramen and orbit. 18 mm. 

Same in skull from Straits of Magellan. 15 mm. 

Least interorbital breadth (anterior to supraorbital processes).... 27 mm. 

Least interorbital breadth (posterior to supraorbital processes). . . . 26.5 mm. 

Breadth across supraorbital processes. 46 mm. 

Greatest length of nasals. 29 mm. 

Same in skull from Straits of Magellan. 46 mm. 

Anterior breadth of nasals. 25.5 mm. 

Same in skull from Straits of Magellan. 25 mm. 

Breadth of rostrum (in plane of 2nd molar). 44 mm. 

Mastoid breadth. 117 mm. 

Breadth of brain case at fronto-parietal suture. 77 mm. 

Greatest length of ramus. 152 mm. 

Length of mandibular tooth row from incisors. 69 mm. 

Same in skull from Straits of Magellan. 75 mm. 

Measurements of the Carcase 

(Sex cf, weight minus viscera 111 pounds) 

Dorsal length, tip of nose to tip of tail. 4 feet 6 inches 

Ventral length, tip of lower lip to base of tail. 4 feet 3 inches 

Girth of head around eyes. 1 foot 4 inches 

Girth at neck immediately behind ears. 1 foot 10 inches 

Girth at shoulders. 3 feet 134 inches 

Girth at axillae within lateral flippers. 2 feet 1034 inches 

Girth at tip of lateral flippers, approximate. 2 feet 434 inches 

Girth at base of tail just anterior to rear flippers. 1 foot 134 inches 

Length lateral flippers, axilla to flipper tip. 1 foot 3 inches 

Girth of lateral flipper at shoulder. 1 foot 34 inch 

Length rear flippers, base of tail to flipper tip. 1 foot 2 34 inches 

Length of tail including hairs on tip. 3 % inches 

Length of bare surface of fore flipper, anterior border. 1134 inches 

Length of bare surface of fore flipper, posterior border. ... 10 inches 

Breadth of fore flipper at 4th claw. 6 inches 

Length of exposed scratching claws, hind flipper. 1 inch 

Length of ear. 134 inches 
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Fig. 17. Arctocephalus galapagoensis Heller. Galapagos Islands. 1933. Adult male. 
Photograph from American Museum of Natural History. 
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Fig. 18. Arctocephalus galapagoensis Heller. Galapagos Islands. 1933. Adult male. 
Photograph from American Museum of Natural History. 
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Fig. 19. Galapagos fur seal, Arotocephalus galapagoensis Heller. Adult male, young male, female and pup. Zoological Garden, 
San Diego. California. 
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Fig. 20. Galapagos fur seal, Arctocephalus galapagoensis Heller. Adult male. Zoo¬ 
logical Garden, San Diego, California. 
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Fig. 21. Galapagos fur seal, Arctocephalus galapagoensis Heller. Adult male female and young male. Zoological Garden, San 
Diego, California. 
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Fig. 22. Galapagos fur seal, Arctocephalus galapagoensis Heller. Adult female and 
young. Zoological Garden, San Diego, California 



Fig. 23. Fur seals, Arotocephalus capensis, in East London Aquarium, South Africa. 
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Fig. 24. Upper. Northern fur seal, Callorhinus alascanus. Adult male. Pribilof 
Islands, Bering Sea. 



Fig. 25. Lower. California fur seal, Arctocephalus townsendi Merriam. Adult male. 
Zoological Garden, San Diego, California. 





